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1879. had become a seething mass of hostility and
turbulence. " The web of policy so carefully and
patiently woven/' wrote Lord Lytton to Lord
Beaconsfield, "has been rudely shattered," The
shattering of the web was more obvious than the
care and patience of the weaver. But in any case
the crime had to be punished. General Sir Donald
Stewart at once reoccupied Kandahar, and General
Sir Frederick Roberts marched upon Kabul through
oct. 12, t the Kurum Valley. He reached Kabul in little
^aipation more than a month after severely defeating the
of Kabul. ^ghat]is at Kharasiab, and received, not altogether
willingly, the abdication of the Amir. Yakub had
undoubtedly connived at the massacre, and in de-
porting him to British India the Government chose
the merciful alternative. But the Committee
appointed by the Viceroy to inquire into the matter
found that he did not instigate the attack upon the
Mission, though he did nothing to prevent it, and
there was, for the moment, no one to put in his place.
A military tribunal constituted by Sir Frederick
Roberts sat till the end of November, and con-
demned eighty-seven perpetrators of the massacre,
who were executed accordingly.

piBinte- As for the future, Lord Lytton reverted to his
itgiian-0 old policy, the disintegration of Afghanistan, and
suggested that England should keep Kandahar,
giving to Persia Seistan and Herat. "Afghanistan,"
oct. 12. said Lord Cranbrook, an easy convert, "Afghan-
istan, as a whole, can no longer exist."l Threatened
countries, like threatened men, live long. To
propose the partition of Afghanistan was simple
enough. To parcel it out in detail was more
complicated. For instance, Western Afghanistan,
with Kandahar, might become a tributary State
under a native Governor. But who was to rule
the rest of the old kingdom? The project of

1 Lord Lytton9 s Indian Administration, p. 381.